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have obtained several specimens of ìt, had more time been at our 
disposal. When I first saw the bird I felt perfectly certain that 
its plumage was of a bright green colour; and this circumstance 
shows how very easily one may be deceived as to the colour of 
a birďs plumage when seen in a state of nature, owing to 
reflected light. The glossy black plumage of P. granadensis 
perhaps reflected the green foliage, thereby giving the bird the 
appearance, as seen for a moment, of being of a bright green 
colour. Altitude about 6000 feet. 
[To be continued. | 
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(Plate X.) 


39 bis. SPILORNIS BACHA, Daudin. The Lesser Crested Sei- 
pent-Eagle. 

Spilornis spilogaster, Blyth. 

S. elgini, Tytler. 

It appears fully agreed on by all that the small Serpent-Kagle 
of Ceylon and Southern India is the same as the Andaman bird. 
It is common in the forests of Malabar; but as far south as the 
Deccan, at all events, is replaced by the large race. I well re- 
member how the first specimen of S. cheela that I shot, near Dou- 
latabad, surprised me much by its great size, compared with those 
I had previously seen in Malabar. 

It appears that S. cheela, stated by Tytler also to occur in the 
Andamans, has not been sent from that locality, as stated by 
Beavan, but corrected by Mr. Gurney; and Layard’s statement 
of S. cheela occurring in Ceylon is also doubted by the same ex- 
cellent authority *. 

* Falco bido, Horsfield, is thought by some ornithologists to be the same 
as S. bacha; but I believe it isa larger bird. An intermediate race has been 
procured in Hainan, Burmah, and Siam, which Swinhoe has named S. 
rutherfordi. Mr. Gurney has suggested to me that Levaillant’s account 
of the Spilornis at the Cape preying on the Conies (Hyrar) was probably 


founded on his observation of that habit in Gypaétus meridionalis. 
9 
2a 2 
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41. POoLIOAËTUS ICHTHYAETUS. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Blyth as to Haliaétus lineatus, Gray, 
of Hardwicke’s ‘ Illustrations’ being the young of this bird. I 
have obtained the young bird, and it is very different in appear- 
ance. I look on the figure in question as representing a young 


Kite, Milvus govinda. 


4l bis. Pottoaitus PLUMBEUS, Hodgson. 

Whole upper plumage, including all the tail, brownish-cine- 
reous; in the very old bird perhaps pretty pure ashy ; lower 
plumage, except the lower abdomen and under tail-coverts, which 
are white, much the same. 

Dimensions much the same as in the last. 

On looking over Mr. Hume’s collection I was struck by seeing 
no white on the tail, and find that all the birds from the N.W. 
Himalayas have the same character. Mr. Brooks, of Etawa, 
named it in a letter fascicaudatus, but subsequently con- 
sidered it to be the smal] Pol. humilis, T., of the Malayan fauna. 
It is, however, a larger bird, nearly equal in size to the other 
species, and, I think, wants the dark terminal tail-band which 
is so conspicuous in P. humilis. I see that Hodgson, who procured 
both species, in his drawings called one plumbeus and the other, 
I believe, /ucarius; so I shall retain the former name, both having 
been published. Mr. Hume in his ‘ Scrap-book’ has not noticed 
the distinction; but as he has good specimens I will leave him 
to describe it more fully hereafter. 


42, HALIAËTUS LEucoryPHOS, Pallas. 
Hal. unicolor represents the young bird from the nest, not 
after the first moult, as erroneously stated by me. 


42 bis, HALIAËTUS ALBICILLA, L. 

I think that there is very little doubt that the Sea-Hagle de- 
scribed by Hume, and attributed, with a query, to H. pelagicus, is 
indeed the European bird. It is a most unexpected addition to 
the avifauna of India; and its sole occurrence as yet in the plains 
of the North-west Provinces is an anomaly in the geographical 
distribution of this Eagle. I saw Mr. Hume’s two specimens, 
both of which are immature; and they closely resemble living 
specimens of the young European bird in the Zoological Gar- 
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dens. I fancy that Mr. Hume must have been deceived as to 
seeing in the same neighbourhood a large Gull-like Eagle. 


44, BUTEO VULGARIS. 

Under this name two species are certainly included. One of 
these is 44. Brreo saronicus, T. & Schlegel, F. Japon. pls. 6 & 
6b. This was considered by Blyth as well as by myself to be 
B. vulgaris; but I tind that it is considered by Mr. Gurney and 
others to be the Japanese species, which thus extends through 
China to the Himalayas, and to the piains near the foot of the 
hills in winter. I have found it at Darjeeling, in Kumaon, and 
Kashmir in summer, at a height of from 9000 to 10,000 feet. 
T have also seen it in the cold weather at Saharunpore, in Deyra 
Doon, and in the Punjab. At Gulmurg, in Kashmir, I found 
it feeding both on the rvricola roylei and the Mocoa hima- 
layana. 

A small male that I shot measured 20 inches in length, ex- 
panse 45, wing 14, tail 8. A female was 25 inches, expanse 
52, wing 173, tail 9. 

This Buzzard is stated to ditfer from the European bird in its 
somewhat more feathered tarsus, somewhat smaller size, and tail 
with very numerous but not strougly defined dark bars. Most 
of the specimens thet I have myself procured or seen had the 
general tinge of colour dull brown, net verging on rufous at all, 
though I see that oecasionally a rufous tint prevails, and, as 
Mr. Gurney remarked to me, the apron-hke mark on the lower 
surface is more observable. Mr. Hume’s remarks on the next 
species, B. desertorum, refer chictly, I consider, fu this spectes— 
certainly as far as relates to the specimens obtained by myself, 
and, I believe, to the others also. Indeed Mr. Hume himself 
does not appear to have seen true B. desertorum, and says he is by 
no means satistied that the Indian bird \i. e. B. japonicus is the 
same as the African one, He moreover appears to have selected 
the more rufous examples of B. jepenicus to describe, considering 
these to be mere typical of the traly rufous speeres which he 
imagines he is deseribing. His dimensions correspond with 
B. japonicus, the wing being deseribed in two specimens as 154 
and 17 inches. 
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44 bis. BUTEO pesertoruM, Daudin. The Rufous Buzzard. 

Buteo desertorum, Levaill. Ois. d’Afrique, pl. 17. 

B. rufiventer, Jerdon, Ill. Ind. Orn. pl. 27. 

B. cirtensis, Levaill. Expl. Algérie, pl. 3. 

I was the first to notice the occurrence of this Buzzard in 
India, which I did in my “ Supplement to the Birds of the Pe- 
ninsula of India” *, and atterwards figured it in my ‘Illustrations 
of Indian Ornithology.’ Latterly, following Blyth, I gave it in 
‘The Birds of India’ as simply a rufous variety of B. vulgaris. 
I procured it on the Neilgherries ; it has been sent from Madras 
and Ceylon; and Hodgson procured it also in Nepal, but does 
not appear to have distinguished it from his B. canescens (feroz) ; 
and indeed Blyth, to whom I sent my type specimen, for long 
insisted on considering it the same. Von Pelzeln likewise gives 
it asa synonym of B. ferox. It is, however, a very distinct species, 
being smaller even than B. vulgaris. Besides occurring through- 
out all Africa, India, and Ceylon, it is noted from Persia. 

It is certainly, however, a rare bird in India, or has been very 
much overlooked by collectors. 


45. BUTEO FEROX, Gmelin. 

Falco leucurus, Naumann. 

Buteo rufescens, Rupp. 

B. canescens, Jerdon, B. India. 

B. longipes, Jerdon, Cat. 

B. fuliginosus, Hume, Ibis, 1869, p. 356. 

This Buzzard is much more common in the North-west Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab than it is in Southern or Central India ; 
but Hume states that comparatively few breed in the plains to 
the east of the Jhelum, most of them withdrawing to the lower 
ranges of the hills, and the North-west Punjab. 

When travelling in the desert country of Hansi, Sirsa, &c. 
in two winters, I frequently saw a very dark Buzzard with 
what appeared to be a very white tail, but always failed to 
procure a specimen. I mentioned this in a few notes I put 
together at Mr. Hume’s request. On visiting that gentleman 
1 found that he had procured specimens of that bird, and was 


* Madras Journal, xiii. p. 165. 
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then inclined to consider it a distinct species, which he after- 
wards noticed in ‘The Ibis’ provisionally as B. fuliginosus. 
In the notes I wrote out subsequently for eventual publica- 
tion in ‘The Ibis,’ I state that “ it looks very like a dark va- 
riety of B. ferox, but with the tarsus apparently shorter and more 
feathered in front.” Other specimens in Mr. Hume’s collec- 
tion had the tail darker, and not so albescent. 

Mr. Hume, in the second part of his ‘ Serap-book,’ has 
come to the conclusion that the dark bird is merely a state of 
B. ferox. Other naturalists had previously stated that they 
had seen specimens, both from Abyssinia and India, of a uni- 
form dark chocolate-brown, viz. Gurney two, Schlegel one, 
from Erzeroom, and Von Pelzeln one, from Sennaar; and this 
last naturalist says that Brehm’s B. eximius is named from the 


dark race of B. ferox. 


46. Burro aquitinus, Hodgson apud Blyth. The large 
Hill-Buzzard. 


Buteo hemilasius, Schlegel, Faun. Japon. pl. 7. 

B. leucocephalus, Hodgson. 

There is no longer any doubt that Hodgson’s bird, which, 
from a young specimen he first named leucocephalus, is the same 
as Schlegels B. hemilasius; the feathering of the front of the 
tarsus narrowing to a point near the base of the tarsus, and the 
peculiar scutation, described by both naturalists, quite agree. 
One of Hodgson’s specimens is in the British Museum, and 
very closely agrees with the figure in the ‘ Fauna Japonica ;’ 
and this was sent as B. leucocephala, though with a brown head. 
Among Hodgson’s drawings is one in the young state, with 
the head and neck white, as it is, indeed, more or less, in most 
Buzzards. Gray formerly gave B. strophiatus as a synonym of 
this species, in which he was followed by Kaup and Bonaparte, 
notwithstanding, as Schlegel very properly says, that this last 
is described as an Archibuteo with the tarsus completely fea- 
thered, 7. e. in front and on the sides. 

Blyth’s suggestion that this Buzzard is Falco asiaticus, La- 
tham, has not been supported hitherto, and must remain a 


doubtful point. 
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47. BUTEO PLUMIPEs. 

At present this must remain as a unique specimen of a 
very rare bird. Mr. Beavan states that Mr. Gurney agreed 
with Mr. Blyth that it was perhaps a melanism of B. japonicus ; 
but Mr. Gurney cannot recall his having stated so, and cer- 
tainly now considers it quite distinct. It has a small Circus- 
hike bill; and the toes are remarkably short, much more so than 
in the smallest B. japonicus. A rather small B. japonicus, which 
I procured in Kashmir, and which is now in Lord Walden’s 
collection, has an unusually small bill, and I was in hopes that 
it might turn out to be B. plumipes ; but on comparison with the 
unique specimen in the British Museum it was found to have 
much longer toes. 

Mr. Elwes informs me that Mr. Blanford, when in company 
with him in the interior of Sikkim, procured what at the time 
they thought might be B. plumipes ; but no notice of this has yet 
been published. Of course it is very different from B. pygmaeus, 
Blyth, which turns out to be Poliornis poliogenys, Lesson ( pyr- 
rhogenys, Schlegel). It was this species, and not B. plumipes, 
that I stated to be osculant between Circus and Buteo*—though, ` 
as a matter of fact, Hodgson names B. plumipes Circobuteo 
in his MSS. 

49. ARCHIBUTEO sTRoPHIATUS, Hodgson. The Asiatic 
Booted Buzzard. 

-Archibuteo cryptogenys, Hodgs. 

A. hemiptilopus, Blyth. 

I think that there is very little doubt that Hodgson’s A. stro- 
phiatus is the same as his A. cryptogenys ; and it is certainly the 
same as Blyth’s 4. hemiptilopus. Mr. Blyth insisted that Hodg- 
son had sent Aquila pennata under the name of A. strophiatus t, 
and therefore gave the present bird a distinct name ; but Hodgson 
was quite familiar with 4. pennata, which he has figured under 
my Catalogue-name milvoides, and his sending that bird as the 
type of his A. strophiatus must therefore have been accidental. 
His specimen in the British Museum, sent under that name, 

* Vide Hume’s ‘ Scrap-book,’ p. 285. 

+ Though, I find in his earliest paper on the subject, he does not state 
so, but merely that he strongly suspects it to be the same. 
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perfectly resembles the type of Blyth’s A. hemiptilopus; and I 
fancy the lengthened nasal plumes of the specimen, figured 
in the ‘Calcutta Journal of Natural History’ as nearly con- 
cealing the cere, were due to individual variety, as they do not 
appear in the two specimens I have examined. 


50. CIRCUS CYANEUs. 

I have killed this bird in Deyra Doon; Blanford has re- 
corded it from Central India, and Hume from various parts of 
the North-west Provinces and Punjab. 


53. CIRCUS MELANOLEUCOS. 

Hume states that this Harrier is very rare or unknown in 
the North-west Provinces; and Blanford says the same as to 
Western India. A male measured as follows:—Length 174 
inches, expanse 42, wing 14, tail 9, tarsus 3. 

The female, contrary to what I state in the text, and to 
Mr. Blyth’s published opinion, much resembles the same sex 
in other species. One in the Paris Museum, sent from China 
by Pere David, was 18 inches long, wing 144, tail 94, 
tarsus 34. It has the upper parts umber-brown ; the feathers 
of the head were rufous and centred dark; chin and ear-coverts 
pale brown; the throat and ruff-feathers white, with brown 
centre; plumage beneath rufous-brown, the shafts slightly 
darker; quills dark brown; the tail pale rufous-brown, banded 
with dusky brown ; the feathers of the lower part of the abdo- 
men, thigh-coverts, and under tail-coverts broadly edged with 
creamy white. 

I killed a Harrier at Suddya, in Upper Assam, which in 
coloration very closely resembles C. spilonotus, Kaup, from South 
China, the Philippines, Singapore, figured in ‘The Ibis’ for 
1863, pl. 5, Its measurements in the flesh were :—length 
nearly 20 inches, expanse 46, wing 15, tail 9, tarsus rather 
more than 3, middle toe with claw nearly 2. 

It is a good deal smaller than true C. spilonotus; and Mr. 
Gurney, after carefully examining it and some others, viz. one 
from Ceylon and two from the Philippines and Malacca, has 
come to the conclusion that it is in the second stage of coloration 
of the male of C. melanoleucos. Mr. Ilume had previously come 
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to nearly the same conclusion after he had examined the spe- 
cimen noted above ; but he makes the mistake of confounding 
this specimen, killed in 1869, with the bird killed in Purneah in 
1863, and noted in the Appendix to my ‘ Birds of India,’ which 
was in very different plumage. 

I have, when in Southern India, seen C. melanoleucos in 
great numbers both on the Malabar coast and at Nellore, in the 
Carnatic, and I cannot recall seeing any specimens in the 
sptlonotus-like plumage, and certainly never killed any. If this 
is the invariable second plumage of the male, it ought certainly 
to be nearly equally abundant with the fully adult bird. 

My specimen, moreover, which may be certainly presumed to 
be a male, though it was not examined, is decidedly larger 
than C. melanoleucos; but others in similar plumage from other 
localities (the Philippines), measured by Mr. Gurney, were not 
larger; so that the alternative conclusion I was going to sug- 
gest, that the Indian bird is a distinct species, can hardly be 
entertained. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hume will, by calling 
on his numerous supporters to send him all the specimens of 
C. melanoleucos they can collect, be enabled to settle the point 
of this state of plumage being the second year of the male, or 
otherwise. Ifthe young bird which I shot in Purneah in July 
be the young of this species, of which, however, I cannot be 
certain, it points to the change of plumage of the young male 
from the female coloration to the adult state being concluded 
in one moult. 

Mr. Gould has a specimen of a very large supposed male C. 
melanoleucos from Assam; wing 154, tail 10, tarsus 34 inches. 
The pale grey colour extends more over the carpal joint than in 
ordinary specimens, so that the whole shoulder appears white. It 
corresponds nearly in size with true C. spilonotus, but has the tar- 
sus somewhat more slender and the foot smaller than in speci- 
mens of that bird; otherwise it might have been considered the 
fully adult state. 


56 bis. Mitvus masor, Hume. The large Indian Kite. 
Milvus melanotis ? 


This species of Kite, lately described by Mr. Hume, appears 
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to be very nearly similar to the M. melanotis of Japan. It is 
also, I believe, found in Northern China. It chiefly, perhaps, 
occurs in Northern India, but is recorded by Mr. Blanford from 
Central India. 

Dimensions of one procured in India:—length about 22 in., 
wing 163, tail 102, tarsus 2, middle toe alone 12. 

It only differs when adult (Mr. Gurney tells me) from M. 
migrans in never getting the grey head always found on the 
adult of the European bird; and, what is worthy of notice, 
specimens of the latter bird from South Africa and Mada- 
gascar, with the head grey, have not yet been observed by the 
same acute naturalist. I believe I have frequently seen this 
small Kite; and other observers have noted the small! size of 
certain Kites procured in various parts of the country. Mr. 
Hume does not notice it in his ‘Rough Notes; but Mr. 
Gurney tells me that he has lately recognized it, and procured 
specimens. 


56 ter. Mitvus arFrinis, Gould*. The Lesser Indian Kite. 
Mr. Gurney has seen specimens of what he considers un- 
doubtedly this species from various parts of India. 


57. PERNIS CRISTATA. 

I understand that this species ought to stand as P. ptilo- 
rhyncha, Temminck. 

Mr. Blyth has lately told me that all the recent specimens he 
has seen in Lower Bengal had the irides in the adult red, not 
yellow, as I think is the case always in Southern India, and 
also in the North-west Provinces, according to Hume. 


60. STRIX JAVANICA., 

This species should stand as Strix 1NpIca, Blyth, S. ja- 
vanica being an Owl like S. candida. 8. delicatula, Gould, 
given as a synonym (on Kaup’s authority), is a very distinct 
species. 


61. STRIX CANDIDA. 
I lately killed this Grass-Owl at Suddya, in Upper Assam. 
This specimen had the disk partially of a warm vinous-brown 
* Birds of Australia, vol. i. pl. 25. 
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tint ; the inner feathers of the ruff were pure white ; the chin, 
throat, and breast pure fulvous. Length 14 inches, extent 46, 
wing 13, tail 5. Bill pale livid fleshy; feet dingy livid. To 
this group (i. e. Scelsstrix) belong true S. javanica above alluded 
to, S. capensis, Š. pithecops, Swinhoe, from Formosa, very near 
to our bird, and another species from the Philippines, S. 
amauronota, Cabanis. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hume, since my visit tœ the North- 
west Provinces, that Phillips’s Owl, mentioned as S. javanica, 
does not refer to this bird, but to Otus brachyotus. The names 
of many of the species given in his list were inserted at hazard 
by Mr. Moore from their native names, or from their habits, 
as I fully show further on under Kittacincla macroura. 


62. PHODILUS BADIUS. 

Mr. Gray gives the bird from Nepal as distinct from the 
Malayan one, but I do not know on what grounds. Since 
my first volume was published I have procured it both at Dar- 
jeeling and on the Khasia hills. The latter one was brought 
to me alive, and I can therefore bear full testimony to the ac- 
curacy of the outline of the head and quasi ear-tufts given by 
Gould in his figure * from a correspondent. 

I took a sketch of the head of the bird when alive, which I 
still possess. 

The expanse of wing was about 32 inches ; bill fleshy white ; 
toes pale livid. 

This curious Owl belongs to the Syrnine, and not to Stri- 
gine, the disk being incomplete above. 


63. SYRNIUM INDRANEE. 

This species has lately been found in Formosa by Swinhoe, 
and undoubtedly belongs to this, the small race, as distin- 
guished from the larger Himalayan Owl. 


64. SYRNIUM NEVARENSE. 

A specimen obtained on the Himalayas by Dr. Stoliczka 
had the wing 18 inches, tail 104. Mr. Hume is inclined to 
doubt the distinctness of the Himalayan and southern race 


* Birds of Asia, pt. xxii. 
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S. indranee, and gives his largest Himalayan bird as not having 
the wing more than 154 inches; but Stoliczka’s measurements 
bear out mine. 


65. BULACA SINENSIS. 
This Owl must stand as B. ocELLATA, Lesson, true B. sinensis 
apparently belonging to the Malayan Strix seloputo of Horstield. 


66. SyRNIUM NIVICOLUM. 

I consider the Himalayan bird barely separable from the 
European one, the only points of distinction being the rather 
larger size of Indian specimens, the transverse bars of the cen- 
tral tail-feathers being more distinct, and the transverse nuchal 
markings being more fulvous. 


67. OTUS VULGARIS. 

I have found this Owl by no means rare, in the cold weather 
at all events, in low jungles, from the near vicinity of Delhi 
throughout the Punjab. I generally came on a party of from 
five to eight perched in company on the lower branches of the 
common Salvadora. 


68 bis. BUBO MAXIMUS. 

This huge Owl must be added to our list, as stated at the end 
of vol. iii., Appendix, p. 870. It has been killed several times 
in the Himalayas, generally at a considerable elevation*. 


69. URRUA BENGALENSIS. 

I see that Blyth and Hume have adopted the generic title 
Ascalaphia, bestowed on the nearly allied North-African Owl, 
as suggested by myself. 

In this case, perhaps, Urrua might still stand for the next 
species :— 


70. URRUA coromanpa, which differs in the proportions of its 
toes, having them longer and more slender than the last, and 
in its habits being much more arboreal. The extent of wing 
of one I lately measured in the flesh was 55 inches. 


* [See also Sclater’s notice of the occurrence of this species on the Pang- 
kéng Lake, P. Z. S. 1860, p. 99.—Ep. | 
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71. HUHUA NIPALENSIS. 

This bird is certainly very distinct from the Malayan species, 
being very much larger ; it is, however, a rare species. Beavan 
got it at Darjceling, and mentions its attacking a native Shi- 
karee of his without any provocation. Like the Malayan bird, the 
young of this is nearly white, with only a few dusky markings. 
I saw a young one, taken from the nest at Darjeeling in 1863, 
in possession of Capt. W. Fitzgerald. 


71 bis. Hunua orenrtaLis, Horsfield. The Southern or 
Malabar Eagle-Owl. 

Huhua pectoralis, Jerdon, Madras Journal, x. p. 89, pl. i. 

Ptiloskelos amherstii, Tickell (nestling). 

Strix strepitans, Temm. P. C. 174 & 229 (young). 

Blyth states that he considers my H. pectoralis to be the same 
as the Sumatran and Javan birds; and Schlegels account of 
the dimensions, and the narrow brown markings of the lower 
surface being “ very close upon the breast,” certainly point to 
the identity of the birds. Hume, I see, refers Tickell’s Tenas- 
serim bird to the Himalayan race. 


72. KETUPA CEYLONENSIS. 
This Owl has been recently found by Dr. Tristram in Pa- 
lestine. 


73. KETUPA FLAVIPES. 

I have obtained two or three specimens of this fine Owl, all 
of which were procured on the Himalayas westward of Mus- 
sooree (one as far west as Kashmir), and generally at no 
very great elevation (4000-5000 feet). Mr. Hume, to whom 
I gave one specimen, must have misunderstood me to say that 
this species is confined to Nepal and Sikkim; for I stated 
distinetly that I never got it at Darjeeling, as indeed I imply 
in ‘The Birds of India,’ vol. i. p. 185 (though Mr. Elwes in- 
forms me that he procured one there) ; and I thought that I 
had mentioned the exact locality of the specimen I gave him, 
viz. from the banks of the river Towy, on the march from Mus- 
sooree to Simla in 1864. 

The wing of one I measured in the flesh was 182 inches, 
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expanse 6], tail 9}. Bill horny black; cere dirty greenish ; 
legs yellowish grey ; irides gamboge-yellow. 

I have not seen this species from Cherrapoonjee, nor from 
anywhere to the eastward. The upper part of the tarsus is 
clad with short downy feathers. 


74. EPHIALTES PENNATUs will stand as E. BAKKAMANA, after 
Pennant. 


74 bis. EPHIALTES GYMNOPODUS, Gray. 

Ephialtes spilocephalus, Blyth. 

E. pennatus, Blyth, Cat., and Jerdon’s B. of India (partly). 

This species is distinguished, according to Hume, by the . 
entirely naked feet, the conspicuously spotted plumage of the 
head, and the short wings, with fourth and fifth primaries 
longest. 

Length 7 to 7°75 inches, wing 5'4 to 5'6, expanse 14°5 to 
15, tail 2°75. 

Hutton asserts that the double whistle so often heard in the 
hills, and attributed to Glaucidium brodiai, is given by this 
Ephialtes. I cannot say any thing against this view from per- 
sonal observation. 

This species is stated to occur abundantly at from 5500 feet, 
on the outer ranges, into the far interior. 


75, EPHIALTES LEMPISI. 

In accordance with Blyth’s identifications, I placed all the 
Indian large Scops Owls under this name, though quite op- 
posed to my previous opinions, as given in the ‘ Madras Journal’ 
and my ‘ Illustrations of Indian Ornithology.’ Later observa- 
tions by various naturalists, and the numerous specimens since 
obtained from different localities, confirm all the previously 
recorded species; and others have, moreover, to be added. 

I shall begin with the Himalayan forms :— 


75. Eparartes tettta, Hodgson. 

Confined to the Himalayas. Length of wing 65 to 7:2. 
“Toes quite bare, or only just overhung at their bases by the 
feet-feathers.” 
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75 bis. EPHIALTES SEMITORQUES, Bonap. 

Ephialtes plumipes (Hume). 

Length 94 to 10 inches, expanse 20, wing 6'7 to 7°3, tail 3. 
“The toes feathered in some halfway down the terminal joint, 
in all to the end of the subterminal joint.” z 

This fine species was obtained by Mr. Hume from varions 
localities of the north-west Himalayas. It appears to be very 
closely related to, if indeed distinct from Scops semitorques, 
Bonap., figured ‘Fauna Japonica, pl. 8. This is given by 
Schlegel in his Museum Catalogne as perhaps synonymous 
with Scops lempiji of India, S. letitia of Hodgson. The wing 
is given as 6 to 7 inches (French), tail 275 to 3),. Plumes 
‘of the feet extending over the upper part of the toes, but 
* subject to fall off.” 

Although Schlegel has perhaps confounded this with true S. 
lettia, as he has no others from the Himalayas, it is, I think, 
clearly the Japanese bird figured in the ‘ Fauna Japonica,’ and 
Hume’s name will have to be dropped into a synonym. A 
comparison of specimens, however, is desirable. 


75 ter. EPHIALTES GRISEUS, Jerdon. 

Ephialtes lempiji pars, Jerdon, B. of India. 

This race is from the Eastern Ghats and various other parts 
of Southern, Central, and Northern India. Length of wing 5°6 
to 6°63 inches. 

Its general tone of plumage is much greyer than that of 
any other race. Ivrides, according to Hume, brownish yellow, 
or brown, or pure yellow. 


75 quater. EPHIALTES MALABARICUS, Jerdon, Ill. Ind. Orn. 
The Malabar Scops Owl. 

Ephialtes jerdoni, Walden. 

E. lempiji pars, Jerdon, B. of India. 

Hume gives the fresh specimens as of the following dimen- 
sions :— 

Length 8 to 8°24 inches, wing 5'95, expanse 16-5, tail 2°75. 
Bill yellowish horny ; feet yellow; irides dark yellow. 

This is now considered quite distinct from the Malayan bird. 
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73. ATHENE CUCULOIDES. 

A Japanese and Chinese race has been noted by Blyth to 
differ chiefly in the bars on the tail being fewer, as well as the 
markings on the quills. He calls it A. whiteleyi; and as in 
Burmah Athene cuculoides is recorded as being found at the 
level of the sea, true A. cuculoides being exclusively a moun- 
tain bird, he suggests that the Burmese race may be the same 
as the Japanese bird. 


76. ATHENE BRAMA. 

It is most probable that the bird stated in ‘The Birds of 
India’ to have come from Western Asia was not 4. brama, 
but A. persica, Vieillot (bactriana, Blyth, gymnopus, Hodgson), 
also occurring in Tibet and Afghanistan, &c. 

I may, however, state that the bird referred to in Gray’s 
Catalogue of Hodgson’s collections as nudipes, Gray, gymnopus, 
Hodgson, and with a reference to the drawing, pl. 80 of Hodg- 
son’s drawings, is in reality marked on the drawing in Hodg- 
son’s handwriting “ lagopus,” and most unmistakably represents 
Nyctale tengmalmi. 

This latter bird is stated to have been found in the Cachar of 
Nepal, 7. e. the inner Himalayas, and will thus require to be 
added to our Avifauna as 

81 bis. NycTALE TENGMALMI. 


Mr. Gurney informs me that there is a specimen of Athene 
noctua (passerina, auct.) in the Norwich Museum labelled from 
Poona. I think that the history of this specimen ought to be 
more fully investigated before it is admitted into our Avi- 
fauna. 


80. GLAUCIDIUM BRODI#I. 

This species extends through the Khasia hills and Burmah to 
Tenasserim. Stoliczka has found its food to consist of lizards and 
frogs, as well as insects; and Mr. Thompson, quoted by Hume, 
gives its food as birds, mice, and Cicade. Now this bird may 
not live chiefly on insects as I state, which statement Mr. Hume 
objects to; but as both the observers quoted above give insects, 
I think we may conelude, at all events, that they generally form 
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part of its food, notwithstanding that Mr. Hume did not find 
insects in three specimens which he examined, though he does 
not state what they did contain. 

As to the double note of this Owl, hitherto believed by all 
to belong to it, I will not attempt to go against the testimony 
of such an excellent observer as Major Hutton. He states the 
call of the Pigmy Owl to have four notes, viz. whéw-whéw-whéw- 
whéw. I am quite familiar with this call, which I was given 
to understand by native Shikarees and others to be the note 
of Athene cuculoides, whose note is not noticed either by myself 
or Mr. Hume. Geographical distribution must be called in. 
If Ephialtes gymnopodus be never found in Darjeeling or the 
Khasia hills, at both which places this call is commonly heard, 
especially at Darjeeling, we must still suspect some error in the 
later observations. 

Mr. Gould, who figured this Owl, B. Asia, pt. xxii. pl. 4, men- 
tions that he has a bird from Assam which he considers distinct 
and calls Athene minutilla. 

An allied species from Sumatra is noted by Bonaparte as 
Athene sylvatica, S. Müller. Swinhoe inclines to consider a bird 
from Formosa distinct from the Indian one, and has named it 
A, pardalota. Mr. Hume also mentions having obtained a bird 
much less spotted, which he had sent, under the name of imma- 
culatus, to M. J. Verreaux for examination. 


81. NINOX SCUTELLATUS. 


I have lately looked over with Mr. Gurney a number of spe- 
cimens from various localities from China to Singapore, and we 
could not make out any marked difference among them. Those 
from Amoy were slightly larger than the others, and the speci- 
mens from Singapore somewhat smaller, the specimens decreas- 
ing in size regularly from north to south; but the difference 
of even the extreme sizes is not very great, nothing like, for 
example, the difference of Syrnium indranee and S. newarense, 
or of Huhua nipalensis and H. orientalis. 

I have very little doubt that Tytler’s N. affinis does not differ ; 
and indeed that is evidently Mr. Hume’s own impression. 

An allied species is N. madagascariensis, Bp. (see Gurney, 
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Ibis, 1869). This form is very close to, if distinct from, the 
Indian bird. 

Schlegel gives three races (one from Japan, one from India, 
and one from Borneo), without any material distinctions except 
slight differences of size; but a species from the Philippines 
appears distinct. 

Mr. Hume will probably have learned long before this that 
Strix superciliaris, V., stated to have been sent from Coroman- 
del (India), which he thinks to be quite probable, is a Mada- 
gascar bird, 


82. HIRUNDO RUSTICA. 

I think it probable that the more eastern races of this Swal- 
low may be separated as H. gutturalis, with which it appears 
that H. fretensis, Gould, from North Australia and Java is iden- 
tical. It is on the average slightly smaller, with shorter wing 
than the European bird; and the rufous on the throat varies 
much in extent. A few pairs certainly breed in Sikkim and other 
parts of the Himalayas, at from about 4000 to 5000 feet of ele- 
vation. Major Godwin-Austen found it breeding at Asalu in 
April, and noted its small size compared with H.rustica, the extent 
of wing being only 12 inches. The Swallow of Kashmir that 
breeds there abundantly is certainly true H. rustica. 


82 bis. HIRUNDO TYTLERI, Jerdon, B. of India, Appendix, 
vol. ii. p. 870. 

This Swallow is certainly very close to H. cahirica of Palestine, 
Egypt, &c., but is somewhat smaller, and with the black gorget 
less developed. It in fact bears the same relation to H. gutturalis 
that H. cahirica does to H. rustica, and may be said to be a loca- 
lized race of the former, breeding in the plains. It bas not been 
found elsewhere than Dacca that I am aware of. 


83. HIRUNDO DOMICOLA. 

This bird is figured by Mr. Gould, B. of Asia, pt. xx. pl. 13. 
It appears to be very close to true H. javanica; but that 1s 
said to be a good deal larger bird: the dimensions are given in 
the ‘Voyage of the Novara,’ as length 63 inches, expanse of 
wings 11:9; but perhaps the bird referred to there may be 
H. gutturalis. 
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84. HırUNDO FILIFERA must stand, it appears,as H. RUFICEPs, 
Lichtenstein; but as the African race is stated by Gould to differ 
in some points from the Indian one, the former name may per- 


haps still hold good. It is figured by Gould, B. of Asia, pt. xviii. 


85. HIRUNDO DAURICA. 

Two races are now allowed by all ornithologists to occur in 
India. One, 85, is true Hirundo or Cecropis daurica, figured 
by Gould, B. of Asia, pt. xx. pl. 9; the other will stand as 


85 bis. CECROPIS ERYTHROPYGIA, Sykes. 

It is this race which commonly breeds in Southern India, 
whilst in the Himalayas H. daurica is stated to be the species that 
breeds ; but of this I am by no means fully satisfied. A third 
race has been suspected by some ornithologists, which some 
consider to be H. rufula. 


85 ter. CECROPIS HYPERYTHRA, figured by Gould, B. of 
Asia, pt. xx. pl. 11, may be said to be a localized rufous race of 
this group. It appears, however, to extend also to Malacca, as 
a specimen in Lord Walden’s collection from that locality ap- 
pears to be the same bird. 


86. HIRUNDO FLUVICOLA. 

Hirundo empusa, Gould. 

This Swallow has been assigned by Gould to a distinct genus, 
Lagenoplastes, and is figured by him in B. of Asia, pt. xx. pl. 14. 
The bird formerly named by him empusa is the bird mentioned in 
‘The Birds of India,’ on Adams’s authority, as occurring in the 
Punjab ; but it turns out to be the same bird, as the white spots 
on the lateral tail-feathers are, it appears, chiefly found on old 
males, the females and young birds being without these spots. 
Mr. Blanford has recently found it in the same localities as the 
first procured by myself. He also observed apparently some of 
the very colonies of nests I had noted, and fortunately procured 
the eggs. He notices that they “ invariably ” build beneath an 
overhanging rock or bank over deep water, returning to the 
same spot every year. I observed one colony of nests near 
Nagpore, however, where the nests, which were in a sort of cavern, 
were easily reached by the hand from the shallow water at the 
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bottom of the cave; and a greater deviation from this will be 
noticed further on. 

I found this Swallow exceedingly abundant in parts of the 
North-west Provinces of India, less so perhaps in the Pun- 
jab. I found it breeding on bridges over the Ganges canal, 
and on the great Solani aqueduct close to Roorkee ; I also, to 
my surprise, found it breeding under an archway in the town 
of Dehra Doon. Mr. Hume says that ‘it abounds wherever 
there is water, cliffs, or ruined buildings.” I never saw it in 
Kashmir, where it was observed by Adams to be “ common.” 


87. CoTYLE RIPARIA. 

Mr. Blanford recently procured it in Central India; and I 
have on several occasions seen one or two birds of this species 
in the upper provinces of India; but it is certainly somewhat 
rare throughout India. 


88. CoTYLE SUBSOCCATA. 

I consider this to be a very doubtful species, and that it ought 
to be expunged from our list. One of Mr. Hodgson’s drawings 
with this name attached represents apparently, C. riparia, but 
with the tuft of short feathers behind the tarsus extending all 
its length. 


91. COTYLE RUPESTRIS. 

I observed this Martin in the valley of the Sutlej, and in the 
Sind valley of Kashmir. Mr. Blanford found it in Central India 
flying round a rocky hill, at no great elevation, and also at 
Khandalla on the edge of the western Ghats. 


92. CHELIDON URBICA. 

Irby states this Martin to be common in Ondh in the cold 
season; and Tickel lsays that they occur at times at Moulmein, 
but are not regular in their appearance. 


93. CHELIDON CASHMIRENSIS. Figured by Gould, B. of 
Asia, pt. xx. pl. 12. 

I found this Martin breeding on a rock between Mattiana and 
Nagkandah on the Sutlej valley in June; and Stoliczka also ob- 
served it breeding near the same locality, perhaps at the very same 
spot. I also found it in the Sind valley in Kashmir, in small 
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parties; but, as a rule, I found it rare in Kashmir, notwith- 
standing its name. Is Chelidon lagopoda (Pallas), Swinhoe, B. 
of China, no. 129, distinct from this bird ? 


95. ACANTHYLIS SYLVATICA. 
Mr. Hume has received specimens of this Swift from Coonoor, 
Neilgherries, and Gurhwal. 


97. ACANTHYLIS CAUDACUTA. 

This is the Silliang-tiphi-timbo of the Lepchas of Darjeeling. 
Dr. Tristram appears to doubt the possibility of this Swift (or any 
other bird) exceeding Cypselus melba in rapidity of flight. Mr. 
Blanford, however, fully confirms my views *, and indeed in- 
tensifies them considerably ; and Major Godwin-Austen also, 
in his recent catalogue, states that he saw a large Swift which 
he presumed to have been Acanth. caudacuta flying with great 
velocity: “ they shot past like lightning.” 


98. CYPSELUS MELBA. 

Since the publication of ‘The Birds of India’ I have seen this 
species occasionally at Darjeeling. 

99. CYPSELUS APUS. 

Going up the valley of the Sutlej from Simla I first met with 
this bird at Serahan, and thence occasionally all the way to 
Pangi; but it was in the Lipi and Asrang valleys that I found 
it most abundant. One I killed near Lipi was sent home to Mr. 
Blyth, who recorded it, and gave the specimen over to Mr. Gould. 
He had previously only seen it from Afghanistan. This last 
naturalist considers it distinct from the European bird, it being 
of somewhat larger dimensions, the wing especially being longer. 
One T measured when fresh was 7 inches long, wing 7}, ex- 
panse 163, tail 34, forked for 1} inch. 


101. CypsELus LEUCONYX. 

Stoliczka remarks that in some specimens of this species there 
was no trace of white on the claws. This character indecd is ex- 
ceptional, and the name is therefore unfortunate. Dr. S. also 
states that a slight pale supercilium is generally traceable, and that 
the head and neck are paler than the back. The wing measures 

* J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 169. 
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6% inches to63. I have frequently seen this Swift in the North- 
west Himalayas, generally in the interior. It occupies in summer 
the ranges of hills between the outer ranges, where C. affinis is 
abundant, and the higher and more interior hills occupied by C. 
apus. 


101 bis. CypsELUS PACIFICUS. 

Cypselus vittatus, Jard. Ill. Orn. 

I found this Swift flying over hills in Upper Assam, and also 
in Cachar, and observed apparently the same bird at Shillong 
on the Khasia hills in large flocks towards the end of the rains. 


101 ¢er. CYPSELUS ACUTICAUDA, Blyth. 

I have examined the type of this species in the Derby Mu- 
seum at Liverpool. It corresponds very closely with C. pacificus, 
rather than with C. leuconyx, to which Blyth comparesit. It in 
fact chiefly differs in the total absence of the white rump; the 
lower parts are banded just as in that species. I can find no 
drawing of this bird in Hodgson’s drawings, though the speci- 
men bears his label. The dimensions are as follows :—Length 
about 74 inches, wing 73, expanse 21. 


102. CypsELUs 1InFrumatus. (Plate X.) 

Cypselus infumatus, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 602. 

Cypselus tinus, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1870, p. 90. 

C. tectorum, Jerdon, Proc. As. Soc. Calcutta, 1870, p. 71; 
Godwin- Austen, Cat. Birds in Journ. As. Soc. 1870, p. 94. 

The Palm-roof Swift. 

Major Godwin-Austen procured this interesting Swift on the 
Naga hills, and subsequently on the Garo hills, where it had 
also been obtained by a native collector employed by Dr. An- 
derson. The Garo hills are a direct continuation of the Naga 
hills, the Khasia and Jynteea hills, however, intervening, where 
this Swift is not known. The more highly civilized Khasi race 
have better houses than their neighbours on each side, who 
use huts thatched with palm-leaves. On these roofs this Palm- 
swift invariably builds its nest. 

Mr. Hume, who saw the specimen I was taking home, subse- 
quently identified it, doubtfully, with Sclater’s C. infumatus ; and 
on comparison of the unique specimen existing in England of 
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that Swift, they were found to be identical, and Mr. Hume’s 
ingenious surmise proved correct. 


103. CoLLocaLia FUCIPHAGA. 

The expanse of wings of one killed lately was 12}. In the 
Andamans, where it is common, it has taken to building in 
houses, preferring the inner and darker rooms. 

Tytler’s C. affinis is considered to be C. linchi. 


106. OTOTHRIX HODGSONI. 

Mr. Blyth considers that Otothria is simply the male of Ba- 
trachostomus. This view would reconcile the apparent differ- 
ences of the drawings of Podargus javanensis, as given by Hors- 
ficld, and the same bird as figured by Shaw in its male or 
whiskered plumage. If this view is confirmed, Otothrix hodg- 
soni is probably the same as the bird alluded to by Mr. Blyth 
under Batrachostomus affinis, from Darjeeling, but distinct from 
that species. 


114. Lyncornis cERVINICEPS, Gould. 

Figured by Gould, Icon. Av. pt. i. pl. 14. 

The Giant Night-jar. 

A fine specimen of this beautful Night-jar was obtained by 
the Rev. W. Drawbridge at Darjeeling. The Lepcha Skikaree 
who procured it stated that he killed it in the warm valley of the 
Teesta. It had not previously been observed north of Awakan. 

Length of specimen about 14 inches, wing 12, tail 8, bill 
at gape 12. 

[To be continued. | 


XXVIII.—Remarks on the Avifauna of the Sandwich Islands. 
By PL. Scraper, BEA. RHD, PRSI Se; 


Some years ago I commenced to collect materials for an account 
of the terrestrial vertebrates of the Sandwich Islands, as far as 
they could be made out from existing authorities. My MS. has, 
however, remained unfinished, having been left in this state 
mainly in the hope that I might be able to induce a correspon- 
dent in these islands, to whom I had applied, to furnish me with 
some further information on the subject. But in this I have 


